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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.””—Cowper, 





MY BLACK PATIENT, BILLY THE BULL. 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
A RIDE THROUGH THE MALLEE. 
lL. 
Iy the winter of 1851 I was making a long journey on 
horsebaek along the back settlements of Australia. My 
route lay through what is called the riverine district, or 
that, namely, which is drained by the Murrumbidgee, 
the Darling, and their tributaries, which fall into the 
Murray below Swan Hill. The whole of this vast 
region is even yet very thinly peopled, being occupied 
by sheep-runs and cattle-stations; and only on the main 
lines of road to the principal towns are there any inns, 
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and these generally twenty or even more miles apart; 
so that the traveller is dependent on the hospitality of 
the squatter whose station he may happen to reach at 
nightfall. 

I had been some weeks on my journey when I arrived 
and spent the night at the station of a Mr. Scott, situated 
on a branch of the Murray which left the main stream 
some thirty miles higher up and again joined it about © 
the same distance below. The station was about twenty- 
five miles from Swan Hill on the main river, in the 
neighbourhood of which place a friend resided whom I 
wished to visit, and where I intended to rest my horse 
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for a few days before proceeding on towards South 
Australia, whither I was bound. But, upon mentioning 
my design to Mr. Scott, that gentleman informed me 
that the country I would have to pass over, if I went ag 
I intended doing by the direet reute across, was 80 
difficult, and the danger of being lost in the Mallee scrub 
so great, that he would urgently advise me to go round 
by the dray road down the branch, although doing so 
would entail an additional thirty miles. Only a month 
before, he added, one of his men had left his run to go 
to Swan Hill, and was never afterwards heard of, and 
no doubt existed but that he had got entangled in the 
scrub and perished there miserably. 

I knew the dangers of these formidable scrubs only 
too well; but my horse was so utterly leg-weary that I 
was very loth to ride him the additional distance. I 
had a compass, and knew, from a map I carried, the 
bearings of the country and its rivers, and was, besides, 
well aware that it was ignorance on these points which 
generally caused men to perish when lost. Still, it was 
a risk to run, and I was therefore much pleased when, 


in the course of the evening, my host ascertained that a- 


man was that night staying in his kitchen who was 
going over to Swan Hill the next day, and who knew 
the road through the dangerous and scrubby portion 
well, as he had often passed over it, having at one 
time been a shepherd on the next run. I went and 
spoke to this man, who, [ found, had a horse, with 
which he was travelling the country during the sheep- 
shearing season, which was shortly about to commence 
in that district, and we agreed to start together, 

But, though man proposes, God disposes; and so it 
proved in the present case. We had not gone more 
than a mile or two on our journey, when a messenger 
came galloping after us to request my return, One of 
Mr. Scott’s men, when roping the cows for milking, 
had been gored and tossed by one of the animals. The 
nearest medical man was thirty miles‘off, and, as he had 
ascertained in the course of conversation that I was of 
that profession, he had sent after me; and I therefore 
left my companion to pursue his journey alone. 

After attending to the injured man, whom I found 
suffering from severe but not mortal hurts, I took ad- 
vantage of my unexpected stay to visit the blacks’ 
camp, near the head station huts. I had always taken 
great interest in these poor creatures, and, wherever I 
could do so, had made inquiries into their condition and 
treatment by the white men; and the result of my in- 
vestigations was a profound pity for the former, and 
indignation against some of the latter, for their cruel 
neglect of, or barbarous behaviour to, the defenceless 
aborigines, whose hunting-grounds had been rendered 
useless by the myriads of sheep and cattle introduced, 
which had utterly driven away the kangaroo and emu, 
upon which they had principally depended for food; 
and, while their main sources of subsistence were thus 
destroyed, not the slightest attempt at compensation had 
been made by the powerful aggressors, who shot down 
mercilessly any tribe which, impelled by hunger, dared 
to touch a single sheep or cow of the vast herds and 
flocks around them. So often had this been done 
during the ten or fifteen years that the country had been 
occupied previous to my visit, that, stinted in their food, 
destroyed by the guns of the settlers, and scourged by 
the diseases which always break out when two anta- 
fonistie races are for the first. time brought into im- 
mediate: contact, a few families of blacks only now re- 
mained, collected in groups along the principal water- 
courses, the fish of which, with the opossums .of the 
neighbouring woods, afforded their only subsistence. 





There were many exceptions, however, to this frequent 
cruelty and injustice amongst the squatters. Nota few 
settlers thenght that they owed something in return for 
the country they oceupied and derived wealth from, and 
did not gradge an occasional sheep or bullock, or a few 
blankets yearly, to the original possessors. Mr. Scott 
was one of these. ; 

When the district was first settled, he was-one of the 
very few amongst the “overlanders” (as the parties 
first coming from the older settlements were termed) 
who refrained from shooting down the aborigines for 
slight causes. Blacks disturb and frighten the cattle, 
for the latter dislike the scent of the natives, and always 
flee when they perceive it on the breeze; and upon this 
wretched plea, and because they would spear a bullock 
or kill a sheep if they had a chance of doing so, some 
of the squatters’ men considered themselves justified in 
shooting them. Against this horrible doctrine and 
practice Mr. Scott boldly protested, asserting that the 
lives of these poor creatures were as precious in the 
sight of God, and should be so in the sight of man, as 
those of their murderers; and on this account he had 
long been unpopular with his neighbours. But years 
had passed since then, and the remaining blacks now 
dwelt in peace in their miamis by the huts of the settlers, 
resigned to their fate, and, as was thought, never dream- 
ing of revenge. 

“T have done what I could for them, and so has my 
wife,” said Mr. Scott, as we walked down in the after- 
noon to the camp; “but what cam one man do against 
the general indifference on the subject of these poor 
creatures’ claims on us? When He maketh inquisition 
for blood, there will be a fearful account against us, I 
fear. . True, there are ‘ protectors’ appointed by Go- 
vernment, fnissionaries who get a few together and try 
to teach them the cardinal doctrines of the gospel; but 
what success can they expect, and what a mockery this 
must seem to the blacks themselves, to spend money 
upon food for their souls, and they naked and starving! 
Mr. R-——, who speaks their language well, was here 
last month, and I endeavoured to persuade my blacks 
to come up to the huts and hear him preach. They 
had heard him once before when he came, but now they 
refused; they knew the Government had appointed these 


protectors to teach them, but they replied, ‘ What for? 


gubbernor (the governor) no gib it flour, no gib it blan- 
ket. No can listen; too much cold, too much hungry; 
no good that one !"* 

Such was Mr. Scott’s rather one-sided and exaggerated 
statement. He also informed me that, by a little ma- 
nagement and humouring their caprices, he had at last 
made most of his blacks very useful; several of them 
acted as shepherds and stockmen, and for three shear- 
ing seasons past he had employed no white men to wash 
his sheep: it had been done entirely by the aborigines. 
In fact, it only required a little care and tact, he said; 
but, instead of his example being followed, he was only 
laughed at by the neighbouring squatters. 

In a few minutes we reached the camp, which was 
pitched on the bank of the creek, and consisted of a 
dozen or so of the usual miamis, composed of sheets of 
bark placed on end and overlapping each other, forming 
merely sloping screens between the fires and the wind. 
The yelling of the mnumerable curs which always 
hannt the vicinity of an Australian camping-ground 
greeted our approach, and Mr. Scott received a.cordial 
welcome from old and young. I could perceive that he 





* The writer refers to a state of things long since past. Even in the 
earliest times, cruelties on the part of squatters or settlers were sternly 
dealt with by the Government, if discovered, 
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A RIDE THROUGH THE MALLEE. 


was really beloved by them, for there was no mistaking 
the expression which lighted up the faces of all he spoke 
to. He wished to procure a guide for me from their 
number, and introduced me as his friend, and, more- 
over, a “ doc-doo.” When they heard this, they brought 
me to several of their number who were suffering in 
various ways, but principally from European diseases. 
I always carried a small supply of drugs, and Mr. Scott 
had a good medicine-chest; so I prescribed for all. Under 
a miami, gasping for breath, with two of his ribs frac- 
tured and his lungs injured, lay a tall powerful black 
named by the settlers Billy the Bull; and certainly 
there was something bovine in his aspect. He wished 
me to make a number of incisions along his back (their 
method of bleeding), but I told him I had a better plan, 
and prepared his arm for venesection. The scene which 
ensued was acurious one. The whole tribe gathered 
round, and when the vein was opened and the blood 
streamed forth, a general yell of surprise broke from 
all, and the lubras (women) began to wail and fling 
their arms about, as they danced round me and my 
patient, who got desperately frightened, as I perceived, 
by the almost total cessation of the flow; Mr. Scott 
laughed at his fears, and, with a great effort, he roused 
his comuge, and, frowning ferociously at the lubras, he 
ordered them to be silent and go away. They obeyed 
the first command; but curiosity was too strong for the 
second, and they contented themselves by revolving 
round us with a silent pantomimic action, expressive of 
consternation at the temerity which allowed the “ white- 
fellow” to act thus. The operation, however, afforded 
such instant relief that, when I had bandaged his ribs, 
and he found he could again draw breath withont pain, 
he exercised his newly-recovered power of lungs so 
formidably against the disobedient lubras who had so 
frightened him before the white man that they scamp- 
ered off in all haste, fearful, after this exhibition of my 
skill, lest my powers extended to a complete restoration 
of the strength of my patient, of whom they evidently 
stood in great awe. When I had done all I could, 
Mr. Scott told them that he should want one of them 
to guide me through the Mallee scrub district next day, 
and we then returned to the huts. 

In the course of the evening, however, upon Mr. Scott 
inquiring from them who was to go with me, one and all 
flatly refused, much to that gentleman’s surprise and vex- 
ation. Allurging and offers ofreward proved vain; the 
reason they gave for the refusal being, that they feared 
the man who went with me would be waylaid and killed 
by the “ warrigal” blacks—a term used to signify their 
enemies of neighbouring tribes. I assured Mr. Scott 
that the thing did not matter: I had no fear, with my 
compass and map, but what I could steer a straight 
course, and get through easily enough. Accordingly, 
next morning I saddled my horse, ready for a start; 
but, before mounting, I went down alone to see my black 
patients of the previous day. I found Billy devouring 
a substantial breakfast of mutton, which had been sent 
down to one of the lubras who was ill, but which Billy 
the Bull had appropriated to himself, as he entirely dif- 
fered from me on the question of low diet, which I had 
ordered. When warned on the subject of fever, he 
replied— 

“You gibit me—plenty pyzzick—that one—make um— 
all right ;” and in this respect he resembled too many 
civilized men, who find it less easy to restrain their 
appetites than to remedy the ill effects arising from 
yielding to them by medicine. I took the hint, how- 
ever, and, just before starting, mixed him a few grains 
of tartar emetic, to nentralize the mutton. He laughed 
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as he swallowed the tasteless draught, and inquired 
whether he might always eat as much mutton as he 
liked, providing he took a dose of that harmless stuff. 
I said yes; and Billy thought he had made an excellent 
bargain. Healtered his mind, however, after I left him, 
and abstinence was discovered the better plan, particu- 
larly when he found that Mr. Scott rigidly refused to let 
him have the chops unless he also swallowed the antidote. 

An excited, noisy conversation was going on, and I 
fancied it related to the question of whether any onc 
should go with me, and that there was a difference of 
opinion. One very good-looking black, called Rowan, 
brought me a child who had that morning received a 
deep gash in one of his feet from striking it against a 
broken glass-bottle when running; and, as it required 
sewing up, I drew out my pocket-case for a needle. 
When the man saw these preparations he trembled, 
and, when the steel entered the flesh, actually burst into 
tears and turned his head away. And yet I was told 
by those on the station who knew him well, that that 
same man who could not bear, unmoved, to see a child’s 
wound dressed, and whose doting fondness for it was 
remarked by all (which was the more singular as the 
boy was not his own, but a half-breed), was notoriously 
the most remorseless of his tribe, sparing neither women 
nor children in their attacks on their. enemies ; and after- 
wards it was discovered that this sensitive black had, in 
company with others, been guilty of several murders of 
white men. 

He seemed very grateful to me, however, and asked a 
great number of questions, the replies to which were 
listened to with much attention by the rest. It so hap- 
pened that I had, besides an ordinary bush-riding cos- 
tume, a military-looking cloak, and a cloth cap with 
glazed peak and straps and brass buttons. This cap 
seemed to take their fancy wonderfully; and, as it much 
resembled those worn by the dreaded border troopers, 
I was asked more than once if I were not “ belongin’ to 
p'lice.” Their desire to know ail about me was great— 
where I came from, where going to, how long I in- 
tended staying at Swan Hill, and why I did not go 
round by the road after they had refused to guide me. 
They assured me I would be lost in the scrub; but I 
showed them my compass, and said I did not fear. At 
the time I thought they were merely gratifying their 
well-known curiosity regarding strangers by these 
questions; but their motive was deeper, and [I little 
thought that my life depended on the nature of the 
replies I should make. 

I bade them good-bye, and moved off; but Rowan 
called after me to wait a moment, and, after a brief 
energetic speech to the rest, he announced his intention 
of guiding me, despite the “ warrigal blackfellows,” pro- 
vided Mr. Scott would lend him his gun to defend him- 
self, and to shoot some game on his way back. I was 
to ask Mr. Scott for it, and he, Rowan, would wait for 
me at the corner of the paddock. He then rapidly made 
his preparations, all the time carrying on a most ani- 
mated conversation with the others, in their usual voci- 
ferous style, which is calculated to make strangers to 
them think they are quarrelling, when, in fact, they are 
perhaps merely relating some trifling incident, or dis- 
cussing some commonplace matter. Mr. Scott was 
much surprised when I told him the man’s offer. 

“Well, why hasn’t he come up to the hut for his 
breakfast before starting P I said whoever went was 
to do so, and to get some tobacco as well. But they 
take curious notions into their heads at times.” 

“Do you think,” I said, “ there is any foundation for 
their fears of the warrigal blacks ?” 


Ze 
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“Well, you heard what they said yesterday when I 
asked how Billy the Bull got his hurt. Neither he nor 
Rowan belong to my blacks; they’ came over from 
Ganawarra, on the Murray, yesterday afternoon, only an 
hour or so before we saw them. The Ganawarra blacks 
and mine are on friendly terms, and these two men have 
spent more of their time here lately. In coming through 
the Mallee they were suddenly attacked,” they said, ‘“‘ by 
their enemies, and Billy got his ribs brokea by a waddy, 
and would have been killed had not two white men 
on horseback made their appearance, upon which the 
hostile blacks fled.” 

“Tt is strange,” I said, “ that they never meddle with 
the white men travelling through the bush, with such 
opportunities as they possess of despatching solitary 
pedestrians, and even horsemen, and with such motives 
for revenge as they have.” 

“They are too frightened,” he replied; “ thoroughly 
cowed by the severe treatment they have already re- 
ceived, they know that no mercy would be shown them 
if they attempted anything of the kind;” and he handed 
me the gun, which was a double one, loaded with swan- 
shot in one barrel and ball in the other. “You had 
better carry it yourself if you have any fear,” he added; 
“but you may depend no blacks, warrigal or otherwise, 
will meddle with you.” And we shook hands and parted. 
How mistaken Mr. Scott was in his notions will hg seen. 
The avowed object of Rowan in coming with me was to 
save me from being slaughtered by the parties lurking 
in the scrub, made up of individuals from various tribes, 
who had combined together for the purpose. It was 
afterwards ascertained that this had been going on for 
two or three years undiscovered, as they took care only 
to attack strangers going to distant parts, or friendless 
shepherds, or men travelling from station to station 
looking for work, and who might disappear from the 
earth in great numbers without suspicign being excited, 
none knowing whither they went or where they came 
from. Information is sent from tribe to tribe with sur- 
prising rapidity, the blacks lurking about the head 
stations and out-station huts acting as spies for procur- 
ing information from the unsuspicious traveller, who, 
knowing their characteristic curiosity respecting all 
passers-by, answers their questions without reserve— 
none dreaming of danger. 

In utter ignorance of all this, I followed my guide, to 
whom I handed the gun, and who also carried his bundle 
of spears. Our road lay, for the first three or four miles, 
through open timber and across small plains, here and 
there blended with the Mallee, which, beginning in 
detached clumps, gradually extended into larger patches, 
until at last it monopolized the whole country. This 
Mallee is a small species of the Eucalyptus, and can 
hardly be called a tree, although it is large to be termed 
a shrub, being ten to fifteen feet high, growing together 
closely, just allowing a horseman to wind his way 
through; and the densest scrubs are relieved at intervals 
by openings, forming plains larger or smaller. These 
plains are what too often lure men to destruction, when 
wandering inthe labyrinth. The sensation produced by 
being pent up in this scrub, able only to see. the sky 
overhead, with no air circulating, nothing visible but 
the same monotonous brown stems that you keep pass- 
ing through hour after hour, is so intolerable, that 
the first glimpse of light showing an opening promising 
deliverance is hailed with joy; and it requires resolution 
which few men possess to resist the temptation, and keep 
on in the direction which they had selected as the right 
one, and which, whether the right one or not, as regards 
their particular destination, will at last, if adhered to, 
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bring them out, if they only keep to it long enough. 
But no; they turn aside, enter the plain—it may be 
miles ir circumference, or it may be the first of a series 
—which tempts them on, farther and farther, into the 
heart of the wilderness; and, if their knowledge of the 
country around is only local, their doom is sealed. Again 
they enter the scrub—again to be tempted from it by the 
same fatal snare. Thus wandering in one dreary round, 
I once aided to look for a man lost in a patch not ex- 
ceeding fifteen miles in length by ten in breadth, and 
we found his body, after the blacks had tracked him for 
scores of weary miles, not more than one mile and a half 
from the hut which he had left ten days before, and from 
which he had never been at any time more than a few 
miles away. 





MY SILKWORMS. | 
** Spinning worms, 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk,’* 

—Muntow. j 
Towarps the end of the “ merrie month of May” in last 
year I got a number of silkworms’ eggs from a friend 
who knew my penchant for such things. Tiny, spherical 
things they were, of a bluish purple tint, scarce distin- 
guishable in appearance from the butterfly ova which 
occur so commonly in our gardens in summer on the 
leaves of plants of the cabbage tribe. A scrap of paper 
not bigger than six inches by two bore them all—four 
or five hundred in number. To this a viscid secretion 
of the parent moth had attached them ever since their 
deposition—i.e., since the beginning of the previous 
autumn. 

I placed the eggs in a shallow pasteboard box, and 
this in a window with a warm southern aspect. For 
three days they gave no signs of vitality; but, on the 
first morning of June, when I went to examine my charge, 
they were no longer in statu quo. Motionless and still, 
as before, they remained, but a number of the eggs were 
evidently beginning to get chipped. A small black 
point protruded a little way from one extremity of each, 
moveless yet, but which was clearly the first endea- 
vour of Master Silkworm to put in an appearance in the 
world. In a few minutes I had the satisfaction of seeing 
my first-born wriggle himself completely out of his 
shell. First a little black bullet-head was pushed out, I 
suppose to reconnoitre the ground ere its owner should 
commit himself further by coming forth completely. 
Apparently satisfied by this survey, the whole creature 
came out to the bottom of the box, and became at once 
quite active in its movements. Soon egg after egg sent 
forth each its larva, till, on the second or third day, all 
were hatched. 

The young animals were about a line and a quarter 
in length, glossy brown, with a jet black head—in fact, 
not unlike very small earwigs ; the body cylindrical, and 
distinctly divided (like all larvz) into thirteen segments, 
including the head as one. Within the mouth was an 
excellent eating apparatus, the efficiency of which was 
very soon practically demonstrated. A great number 
of bristle-like feet occupied the lower side of the body. 
With these the little creatures employed their first hours 
of life in making a series of tours of observation round 
their dwelling, evidently bent on finding something to 
eat. 

To provide this was my next care. Most people — 
think that the mulberry is the food of all silkworms. 
The China silkworm, however, lives on oak-leaves. The 
plant from which we derive that most agreeable of 
beverages, castor-oil, supports another species (?), the 
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Arriudy silkworm of India. The latter, by the way, 
has recently been introduced into Algeria and the south 
of Europe with every prospect of success. Another is 
the silkworm of the Ailanthus, which Lady Dorothy 
Neville has recently introduced into England. It feeds 
on a shrub which is indigenous at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but can be got to grow in this country. A tract 
of land at Bagshot has been laid out by a member of 
the Acclimatization Society for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing this worm and its food-plant on a large scale. The 
banyan-tree, the jujube, and some of the laurels afford 
sustenance to other species. The only food requisite for 
mine was lettuce; so I introduced among the little crawl- 
ing creatures a leaf of the Cos variety, which, I believe, 
suits them best, clean and free from moisture. The 
worms soon found it out, whether by nose or eyes I do 
not know, and it was quickly covered thick with them, 
drilling holes through it with their mandibles, and leay- 
ing behind them slender silken filaments as they jour- 
neyed hither and thither over it. When I got them 
concentrated here I transferred the leaf bodily to a little 
tray made of thick note-paper six or eight inches square. 
Three or four of these sufficed for my whole stock. 

The silkworm proper (Bombyx mori) came originally 
from Northern China. In that country it was found 
exclusively till about the middle of the sixth century. 
Our classical readers will remember Virgil’s allusion in 
the Georgics to the fine fabrics (vellera tenwia) which 
were combed, he says, from certain trees in China. 
This was the fabulous idea which prevailed in Europe 
regarding the origin of silk. It sold at an enormous 
price in those days. Itis told of the Emperor Aurelius 
that he had ungallantly to refuse his lady a purple silk 
dress, for which she begged very hard, because his purse 
could not afford it. Well might this be, when the price 
was no less than the weight of the stuff in gold. The 
Persians had a monopoly of the trade, and of course sold 
on what terms they pleased. This monopoly Justinian 
at length resolved to break down. He made overtures 
to the Abyssinians to assist him, they being expert at 

navigation and extensively engaged in commerce. But, 
seeing no hope of competing successfully with Persia, 
which had the great advantage of proximity to the Indian 
markets, they declined. The emperor’s object was, 
however, gained soon after by two Persian missionary 
monks, Nestorians, who had been long resident in 
China. They undertook to baffle the exclusive vigi- 
lance of the Celestials. How they did so is well 
known. Procuring a quantity of the silkworm’s eggs, 
they secreted them in a hollow cane, and so brought 
them safely to Constantinople. They prescribed how they 
were to be treated, caused mulberries—which are like- 
wise of Chinese origin—to be planted for the young larvee 
when they should emerge from the egg, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the precious fabric successfully 
produced at Constantinople, at Athens, at Thebes, and 
at Corinth. In no long time the Romans were able to 
supply an article equal to the best that the Chinese 
manufacturers could turn out. During the first Crusades 
silk cultivation was introduced into Italy and Sicily, 
and thence, in the reign of Henry tv of France, it passed 
among our Gallic neighbours, who have ever since 
‘carried it on with eminent success. 

It may be interesting to our fair readers to know that 
silk dresses were first worn by English ladies at a ball 
in the famous castle of Kenilworth, in the year 1286. 
‘But they were by no means common for very many 
years afterwards. A ludicrous story, illustrative of the 
-Searcity of the precious web, is told of Jamesr. It is 
said that, when the English ambassadors arrived at his 





court in Scotland, while he was yet king of that 
country only, wishing to impress them with a sense 
of his greatness, he determined to make his appear- 
ance in silken hose; but, the royal wardrobes being 
found quite unable to furnish a pair of such exceed- 
ingly rare and costly articles of dress, a letter had to 
be sent post haste to the Earl of Mar, beseeching him 
to befriend his sovereign in this his strait, and con- 
cluding pathetically, “For ye would not, sure, that your 
king should appear like a scrub before strangers.” I 
suppose it was the memory of this awkward fix that 
induced his majesty afterwards to attempt naturalizing 
the worm in England, and, failing in this, to introduce 
the manufacture of the imported article. Certain it is 
that, during his reign, and under his auspices, the silk- 
throwing and weaving trade first assumed any dimen- 
sions in this country. 

It was astonishing to see the amount of food my 
worms required. Every day their appetites grew 
stronger, and after every moult especially a higher 
degree of voracity was apparent. In four or five days 
they began to prepare for the first change. They grew 
sickish and ceased to eat. Soon they became perfectly 
torpid and stiff, resembling small rusty nails more than 
anything else. The inexperienced breeder will probably 
imagine that his pets are dead when he sees them in 
this condition. Indeed, so convinced was the writer that 
this was the case, in his early days of worm-keeping, 
that he threw away as lifeless a large part of his stock 
which was thus affected, ere he discovered his mistake. 
They should now be left entirely undisturbed ; even the 
refuse of their food should not be removed till they revive 
and pass into the second stage, when their appetite will 
reappear in more than its previous vigour. Altogether 
my animals passed through, I think, five sloughings, be- 
coming after each perceptibly larger, till, from being 
a fraction of an inch in length when they emerged from 
the shell, they grew into caterpillars of several inches. 
Their colour also changed. At birth, as I mentioned 
above, they were blackish brown. This tint gradually 
softened, first into lighter brown, then into grey, and 
when full-grown the worm was of a delicate cream 
colour. 

The French dealers calculate that the larve produced 
by an ounce of “seed,” as they call the eggs, require 
seven pounds of leaves during the first age—i.e., the 
period previous to the first change of skin, which extends 
over five days; during the second age, four days, twenty- 
one pounds; during the third, seven days, seventy 
pounds; during the fourth, also seven days, two hun- 
dred and ten pounds; and twelve or thirteen hundred 
during the fifth and last age. 

The larva state of the creature continues in all for 
thirty or forty days. Towards the end of that time the 
appetite, which has just reached its maximum, suddenly 
fails altogether. The worm leaves off eating, and pre- 
pares for the work most important to the mercantile 
breeder—spinning the silk. In view of this process we 
must supply it with a faggot of small twigs. Another 
way is to place the worms in receptacles formed by 
twisting pieces of paper into a conical form. These 
may then be suspended, apex downwards, on the wall 
of a room, and the animal will proceed with its spinning 
within. From glands situated in the neighbourhood of 
the mouth it secretes its thread, emitting it by a winder 
on the lip. One end of the tiny filament it, fixes on its 
hurdle, or to the wall of its paper cell; then, turning 
itself continually round and round, it draws out the 
thread, and at the same time coils it on the twigs. 
This thread is at first soft, but it hardens on exposure 
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to the air: it is also exceedingly slender, like gossamer. 
In three or four days the industrious little thing has 
completely inclosed itself in a mass of closely agglu- 
tinated silken thread, of the size and shape of a pigeon’s 
egg, and generally of a golden-yellow colour. While 
thus laid up the creature passes into the second stage 
of its existence. It enters the cocoon a larva; within 
it becomes a pupa. In this state it exactly resembles 
the chrysales of the common butterfly, which are so 
plentifully to be found in winter suspended in crannies 
of garden walls, or in the shelter of a window. The 
worm shrinks up into a short oval form; its skin be- 
comes brown and leathery; the head disappears ; on its 
posterior part the rings, however, are still distinguishable. 
Internally, changes equally important come about, espe- 
cially in regard to the nervous system. In this condition 
it remains within the cocoon for a number of days, vary- 
ing, according to the temperature, generally about 
twenty, more or less. The creature then awakes to life 
again. With some sort of liquid which it secretes it 
moistens that extremity of the cocoon in front of its 
head ; then, butting continually the part thus softened, 
it at length opens a passage by which once more it 
emerges into the outer world. 

Those who wish, however, to save their silk will not 
allow this to happen. When the caterpillar has com- 
pletely enveloped itself in the cocoon, it must be plunged 
in tepid water; the end of the thread will then float up 
and easily be secured. And now, by the help of a small 
reel, yard after yard of fine silk—perhaps to the number 
of five or six hundred—can be unwound. 

Left to itself, the cocoon gives birth to the animal, now 
arrived at its perfect or imago state. It is now a stout, 
pale, whitish moth with four wings, and the usual lepi- 
dopterous proboscis coiled up beneath the head, the 
jaws which did such execution a little time ago being no 


longer required, and having consequently disappeared. 
From the sides of its anterior extremity two antenne 


project. The creatures now pair, and in a short time 
the females make provision for a new race, by deposit- 
ing four or five hundred eggs apiece. During its short 
life, of twenty or thirty days, the moth takes no food, the 
creature having done all the eating business in its larva 
state. At the close of this period it dies, leaving to the 
warm sun of the following spring the task of calling 
forth from their eggs anew generation, destined in their 
turn to go through the same cycle of changes. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


I question if our Native School of Art can ever pro- 
duce another David Roberts. Not that I think as great 
painters may not arise as ever have been before, but 
that new circumstances have occurred which must very 
materially affect the cultivation of the art, and especially 
that branch of it in which he so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished himself. It was not an unamusing plea- 
santry, at the time when photography was introduced, 
to say it was a “ Foe to Graphic Art ;” and, if it were 
so indeed, it thust be acknowledged most hostile to the 
style which excels in the representation of splendid 
architecture. The modern discovery and device of sun- 
limning no doubt falls far short of the human hand in 
the idealized delineation of the “ face divine,” inasmuch 
as mere features rarely convey expression; nor can the 
camera-lucida display the shades, the tints, the number- 
less natural beauties of landscape when unimproved 
by the touch of artistic feeling; but such themes as a 
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Peter Neefs, a Canalletti, and a Roberts generally selected 
for the illustration of their masterly pencils, where 
grandeur or grace of form is of more account than 
variety or harmony of colour, come better within the 
adequate range of the sensitive plate and the focal lens. 
It is on this account that I apprehend there will be less 
encouragement in this peculiar line than in times past, 
and, consequently, less chance of supreme excellence. 
Yet, so long as colour and breadth of execution, as well 
as minute fidelity, claim high merit in the imitative arts, 
it may be anticipated there will be found accomplished 
labourers in the field. 

I knew David Roberts for many years, and cherished 
a friendly regard and sincere esteem for him. When 
his sudden death was announced, thgre mingled with 
my sorrow for the event a regret that, should I endea- 
vour to record my estimate of his exemplary character, 
I must fall short of its genuine standard, from my 
intimacy being limited to the period of his assured suc- 
cess and prosperous career. By happy accident, how- 
ever, I learned where the information I desiderated 
could be acquired; and if my readers feel as deep an 
interest in the communication as I have done, I hope 
they will not like it the less that I adopt it in the 
homely Scottish vernacular (so suited to the subject) 
which it contains. My authority is a lady of birth and 
station. In gratitude for her kindness I ought, perhaps, 
to pay compliments; but the spirit which breathes 
through her narrative, as she depicts the noble per- 
severance, independence, and benevolence of her subject, 
reveals her own character and asks no eulogy. 

“The parents of David Roberts were both pious 
people, and worthy and industrious. His father was a 
shoemaker and cobbler, and his mother a frugal, orderly, 
and kindly-disposed person, held in good repute by all 
the well-doing families around the locality where they 
lived—Stockbridge, near Edinburgh—a place at that 
time certainly not remarkable for anything but its 
poverty and immorality. In this atmosphere David and 
his sister were born and reared, but, happily uninfluenced 
by its contagion, were both obedient and dutiful children 
to their parents. I,” continues my kind informant, 
“became acquainted with them in my walks among the 
poor in their neighbourhood, and soon discovered that 
they lived in a very different manner from the most of 
those about them. I was glad to employ the cobbler as 
needs might occur, and the boy David came from time 
to time to our house with shoes or boots, and was always 
brought upto me and rewarded. He regularly attended 
the village school, where he earned the name of a ‘ good 
boy,’ and never associated with idle or bad companions. 
Always ready and willing to assist his parents in any 
way, it soon became quite clear, however, that he never 
could be apprenticed to his father, or take to the waxed 
thread and awl. He could not have been more than ten 
years old when his genius began to unfold itself, and 
proofs of its intensity were not slow in development. 
One fine summer afternoon his mother, knowing that, if 
she walked to Preston Pans, she could get sufficient salt 
for one shilling to last her for a whole year, took her 
poke (sack), and Davy with her to carry it home.* This 
burden he bore cheerfully on their return, till they 
reached Arthur’s Seat, and the sun was setting in the 
horizon. The sight was too much for the inspired 
artist. He threw down the bag of salt and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, mother, dinna be angry, but I canna gang past; I 
must study this beautiful scene!’ And so the old 

* Ineed hardly remark that the interest of this sketch is increased, 


to my mind, by its incidental traits of Scottish habits and manners at the 
date to which it refers, ; 
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mother had to leave him to his contemplations, and take 
the poke upon her own back. One day I called to see 
Mrs. Roberts, and found the gude wife in a little bit of 
discontent with some mishap that had befallen her. 
“Weel, mem,’ she said, ‘you’re real welcome; but just 
look: what your favourite Davy has done for me. I 
fought on to whitewash my bonnie room, and it was just 
dry yestreen. I left him in the house to keep the door, 
and when I came back—just look, now !—he had got a 
stick and burnt the end on’t; and see sic nonsense over 
a’ my bonnie wa’. I glanced at the wall, and was 
startled and astonished at the genius there displayed. 
There were elevations of mountains, of castles, and 
trees, and other objects of very extraordinary conception 
and execution. I was absolutely amazed, but turned to 
the defeated whitewasher, whose countenance was filled 
with dismay, and begged her not to scold the boy. ‘Some- 
thing will come out of this, and we must take care to 
watch his progress.’ Perhaps he could not have been 
more than fourteen years of age at this time. 

“Twas absent from Edinburgh for a long period, and on 
my return went to see how David was gettingon. Iwas 
then told what misery they had suffered in my absence, 
for that Davy had gone out one day as usual, and they 
expected him home to dinner, when, instead of himself, 
a boy handed in a letter from him, to inform them he 
was ‘off to London’! He was to work his passage up 
in a Leith smack, with very little in his pocket for 
farther expenses. He also stated that he would not 
fear of his getting employment, for the manager of the 
Edinburgh Theatre had given him a letter to the Drury 
Lane manager, and they should soon hear from him 
where to send their forgiveness, and his sister would 
write it for them. That first letter speedily arrived, 
and was brought for me toread. He told them the 
manager had given him a scene to paint, and had been so 
pleased with it that he had promised him constant work, 
by which he should be able to keep himself, and have 
money besides to send to them. He also requested that 
his sister should be put to learn a trade, which was 
done, and she became a capital dressmaker.” 

The reader will not be displeased if I here interrupt 
the narrative, to mention that this sister was well married, 
but too soon returned to her parents as a widow, without 
children, and was, a8 my informant expresses it, “a 
blessed daughter to them to the day of their death.” 

“David, meanwhile, advanced step by step, gathered 
together a little money, and came down to Edinburgh 
to see his family. He extended the visit to me, and a 
most cordial meeting we had. He repeated to me what 
he had been telling at home, that he must travel to im- 
prove himself. He accordingly took leave of them, and, 
with his portfolio and a change of linen, off he started. 
He studied for some time in Rome, and then proceeded 
to Spain ; through which coyntry he walked, sketching 
every old castle and every point of interest that struck 
his fancy. He wore the Spanish dress, and soon ac- 
quired enough of the language to make himself under- 
stood. Thus he remained abroad several years, till, 
stored with artistic wealth, he finally returned to settle 
in London. 

“ Here he at once attracted the attention of his brother 
artists and the literary men interested in their pursuits, 
and found patrons competent in judgment and fortune 
to lift him on his way. Again, in improved circum- 
stances, he visited the humble abode of his worthy 
parents and sister, and removed them to a comfortable 
house in Castle Street, providing an ample sufficiency 
for their support. 

“ His next expedition, to Palestine, is familiar to the 





public; but few are aware that in every possible place 
on his route he wrote long and interesting letters to his 
good aged mother, giving an account of his travels, and 
the remarkable things which came under his observa- 
tion. These she always carried about with her, because 
he referred her to chapter and verse in the New Testa- 
ment, where she could read of the places and scenes he 
had sketched, to illustrate the work on the Holy Land 
in which he was engaged. During his absence, Castle 
Street was abundantly supplied, from a friend commis- 
sioned in London, with chests of tea, boxes of oranges, 
and other fruit, or whatever his parents could fancy ; 
and immediately on his return he hurried down, with filial 
love and piety, to assure himself that all was as well as he 
could hope or desire. Though only afew days in Edin- 
burgh, he arranged that his water-colour drawings should 
be exhibited in Princes Street, just as he had taken them 
in Palestine; and they naturally created a great popular 
sensation, and drew crowds to the view. I thought it 
was a pity that the devout old mother should lose the 
sight of what must be so gratifying to her, and, as she 
was now too feeble to walk so far, took her and her 
daughter in a carriage to the‘show.’ As no one could 
induce her to change her style of dress, the little close 
black bonnet on the top of her head, and the little old- 
fashioned cloak round her shoulders, made her ‘ notice- 
able’ in the throng; and, as she was unable to stand 
long enough to enjoy the full examination of the sacred 
spots, I procured a chair, in which she was moved 
about, to the manifest amusement of many of the: spec- 
tators, who were struck with the quaint little figure, and 
its peculiar manners. One intimate friend of my own 
came up and asked me, ‘ Who in the world is that odd- 
looking little old wifey you are caring for so much?’ 
I answered, ‘The mother of Mr. Roberts.’ The intelli- 
gence flew through the room, and our little old wifey - 
became the object of immense consideration. At this 
time the aged father was quite paralysed ; he never came 
down-stairs after their removal to their new abode, 
which I never fancied they liked quite as well as their 
former humble dwelling. He lingered some time, and 
when he passed away his good son David hastened 
from London to attend his remains to the grave, and 
gave him a most respectable and well-attended funeral. 
His mother lived some years after; and it was a pleasure 
to listen to her constant chant in praise of the noble 
child who had done so. much for his thankful parents— 
thankful to him, and thankful to Heaven, for so great a 
mercy. 

“ Believing that such anecdotes as these must be ac- 
ceptable, as they relate to an eminent man, and afford to 
every class of society a fine lesson for imitation in the 
domestic virtues, I offer no apology for prolonging my 
narrative through a later period. I must, however, 
begin inauspiciously. 

“David Roberts was not happy in marriage with a 
beautiful girl, the daughter of a farmer in Argyleshire. 
They separated, and she returned, well provided for, to 
her family, leaving him an only daughter, the pride and 
delight of his latter years. When I and my sister 
visited the metropolis in 1845, we shortly found our way 
to his address in Fitzroy Street, and were ushered into 
his studio before he was aware of our being in town. 
His reception passes any description I can give of it, 
and we afterwards dined with a small select party at his 
house. We were seated on his right and left, and when 
the servants had quitted the room he caused us almost 
to shed tears of shame by rising and saying: ‘My 
friends, fill » bumper. I call upon you to share my 
feelings of joy and gratification, for this is the proudest 
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day of my life, when I see at my table the friends who 
have been so good to me always, and who have been 
such precious friends to my aged parents and widowed 
sister—who did so much for. them, and cheered the 
evening of their days.’. His feelings quite gave way 
for a few moments ; and I mention this not from vanity, 
but to show what a man David Roberts was. 

“ Ag another trait of his character, I should state that, 
on the stone over his parents’ remains, in the Calton Hill 
burial-ground (the design for which he himself drew 
for the sculptor), he records that his father had been 'a 
shoemaker in Stockbridge—to me a touching instance 
of admirable humbleness of mind, unimpaired by the 
seductions of prosperity and flatteries of fame. 

“On his last visit to Scotland he wished to trace 
some poor relations who, he had discovered from some 
of his mother’s letters, lived at St. Andrews. He told 
me of his errand, and went there. They were not to 
be heard of at their former address, and he inquired at 
the post-office, where, luckily, the name was known; and 
he was informed of an aged couple who resided in a 
small house near at hand, to which he got a boy to 
guide him. Upon entering he found the objects of his 
search sitting close to the fire. They stared at their 
strange visitor, and exclaimed, ‘Wha’ be ye, and what 
d’ye want?’ He replied by asking them if they had 
any near relations, and was answered, ‘Nane but a 
laddie, Davy Roberts; but he’s nae acquaintance wi’ 
hiz.” David told them he was the ‘laddie,’ and had 
never known of them till very lately; that he must 
hasten back to his work in London; and, taking a ten- 
pound bank-note from his pocketbook, presented it to 
the astonished pair. The old man gazed at it and ex- 
claimed to his wife, ‘Keep me! the Lord hae a care o’ 
hiz! It’s ten pounds; it will keep hiz in a’ we want ; 
and, what is mair, it will gie hiz a decent burial!’ ‘No, 
no,’ said their benefactor; ‘you must use it, and get 
every comfort, and I will lodge more at. the bank im your 
name; and just draw. it out as you need it. Good-bye!” 

With these extracts I close my manuscript references. 
To my appreciation they well deserve more attention, 
perhaps, than their lowly and familiar nature might 
seem to seek; for they reveal the characteristics of an 
individual who may be set before the world as an excel- 
lent representative type of the Scottish man. I look 
upon him as a model fit for the study and improvement 
of every class of his countrymen. With love of the dear 
native land, there is the yet more potent and devoted 
affection for parents—especially for the mother. Here, 
indeed, the common patriotic and domestic affections 
were tinged by genius; and we the more admire the 
peculiar forms in which they sometimes ministered 
their offices, just as we picture to ourselves the youthful 
Scot, traversing broad Spain like a romantic minstrel, 
and compare him with the steady and sedate Royal 
Academician of our later time. We have many bio- 
graphies of the early lives of great foreign, chiefly 
Italian artists (some have appeared in “The Leisure 
Hour’), and follow with curious interest the minute 
details of incident which seemed to mark them for a 
splendid future. Surely the salt-poke of Davy Roberts 
is a story not to be forgotten in the annals of the Fine 
Arts. The narrative of my correspondent says nothing 
of his being brought up as a house-painter, probably 
because he was so employed when the writer was absent 
from Edinburgh. He served his apprenticeship to 
Mr. Beugo, a house-painter and decorator. Any practice 
in that trade would be congenial with his disposition, 
and something of colouring and handling the brush, 
coarse as it was, would not be thrown away upon the 
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burnt-stick delineator of battlements and forests. There 
was, at any rate, breadth in the sweep not inapplicable 
to scene-painting, and in all his productions the artist ° 
showed that he possessed this power when he chose to 
exhibit it, either upon grand architectural subjects or in 
conjunction with the finest touches of Neefs-like art. 

In his personal, as in his professional life, there was 
the same rare combination of laudable principles. His 
feelings were all kindly and affectionate, his benevolence 
was judicious and liberal. I believe his charitable acts 
were more numerous than was apprehended; for he 
never spoke of them, and they were done in secret, as on 
the visit to St. Andrews, in the uncommon search for 
poor relations. Plain, outspoken, and unpretending in 
manners, he always displayed the intelligence of an 
originally sound understanding, and the information of 
one who had travelled far and wide, seen much of the 
business of life, and enjoyed the advantages of constant 
intercourse with the best of social circles. Of his un- 
reserve, or plain speaking, a correspondent in a Scotch 
newspaper relates the following specimen :— 

“ At one of Her Majesty’s private visits to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, it was David’s lot to attend upon 
her. In reply to some royal observations he quite 
forgot the obsequious sycophancy belonging to court 
etiquette, and gave his opinion freely upon a matter 
which referred to the royal children and their portraits. 
The train of courtiers were horrified, and other Royal 
Academicians stood aghast; but the Queen was amused, 
and the next day gave her volunteer adviser a commis- 
sion to paint a picture connected (if I remember rightly) 
with the subject of conversation.” 

Before concluding I shall simply allude to the other 
Scottish traits with which my friend was endowed, and 
which, united with those I specified, tended to render 


his career as an artist as elevated as his relations as a 


man were enviable. These attributes were prudence, 
perseverance, industry, and integrity, all which were his 
in a paramount degree. 

Of the multitude, variety, and excellence of his pro- 
ductions it is not for a sketch of this kind to treat. His 
exhibited works have long been acknowledged the fore- 
most in the style to which they belong; but the artist’s 
eye and hand were not confined to cathedral or other | 
architectural and cognate subjects. I one day chanced 
to take a learned Asiatic traveller in England to a place 
where a gift-picture by Roberts was hung. It repre- 
sented a desert scene in Palestine, and my companion, 
with an involuntary start, exclaimed, “ Ah! who painted 
that ? How he must have seen and studied the camel! 
none else could give its very tread and motion.” 

And I expect that wonderful proofs of this skill—far 
out of his usual line—various and masterly, will appear 
when a selection from his portfolios comes to be pub- 
lished. I understand that Mrs. Bicknell, his justly 
beloved daughter, has, with the sanction of his exe- 
cutors, her husband, and Mr. Joseph Arden, confided 
her father’s correspondence, notes of travel, and diaries 
to the charge of Mr. Colnaghi, with a view to publi- 
cation. : 

He died at his house, 7, Fitzroy Street, on the 25th 
of November, 1864, at the age of sixty-eight. He was 
buried on the 2nd December, at Norwood Cemetery, in 
a private manner, as was his own wish. The date of his 
birth (at Stockbridge, Edinburgh) was October 24th, 
1796. 

From the obituary notice which appeared in “ The 
Athenzum” (No. 1936) we give some notices of his 
works :— 

Roberts was one of the most methodical of men: from 
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the practice of his art to the arrangement of his: stadio, 
everything was in order. He has left behifd him, 
besides an immense mass of notes and memoranda, two 
quarto volumes, which contain on every one of the leaves 
of the first, and on the greater number of those in the 
second, two pen-and-ink sketches of his own pictures. 
These are drawn with characteristic dexterity and clear- 
ness, anid enable any one not only to recognise the 
manner of the artist, but to identify each work repre- 
sented. These drawings are neatly inclosed within 
ruled marginal lines, and give the proportions, general 
arrangement, composition, and leading incidents of each 
work, and, in most cases, the chiaroscuro and tone they 
exhibited. Upright or landscape-way, tall, square, 
short, imterior, exterior, civil, ecclesiastical, or military, 
as the examples may be, there they are, one after 
another, from No. 1 to No. 252, commencing with a 
time-yellowed sketch, which is dated 1821, and repre- 
sents “ New Abbey, Dumfriesshire,” and terminating 
with the latter number on the 24th of July of the 
past year, 1864. Here and there—these interruptions 
are Very Tare—a space ruled owt for a sketch has not 
been filled up; but, filled up or not, those little spaces 
have, by their sides and beneath them, notes which 
state: 1, the title. of each picture, in numerical order; 2, 
the date of its execution; 3, the name of the purchaser ; 
4, the price obtained for it; 5, its place of deposit. 
Im cases where the artist had learnt that his works 
were re-sold, even if more than once, as frequentiy hap- 
pened, the facts are recorded as minutely as in the first 
instance, with price, date, purchaser’s name, place of sale, 
and deposit. Here, then, is a complete history of the 
raan’s artistic life. To judge by the absence of a price 
to the picture above named as his earliest work, it does 
not seem to have been sold; the entry with regard to 
the second is complete—it is stated to have been sold 
for £2 10s. 
recorded work is No. 252,“ The Basilica of St. Peter's,” 
a sketch from or for the large picture styled “A Féto 
Day at St. Peter’s,” which was painted for Mr. Napier, 
and exhibited a few years since at the Royal Academy ; 
this will be memorable with most of our readers by its 
effectiveness, size, and by its containing ranks of the 
Pope’s Guards, who wear the black and yellow livery 
said to have been designed by Michael Angelo. No. 252 
differs from the last-named work im matty respects. The 
picture of “New Abbey, Dumfriesshire,” although so 
early a production, exhibits, in @ very striking manner, 
in the sketch that feeling for composition in architec- 
tural themes which was so strongly marked in all the 
painter’s works. Roberts first appeared as an exhibitor, 
at the British Institation, in 1824. 

From this curious record we learn that Roberts's 
first excursion from this island was to Rouen, where, in 
1825, he painted “ Notre Dame.” This work was exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in the next year, and was 
followed, in 1827, by “The West Entrance to the Church 
of St. Germain, Amiens” (No. 140). The artist was 
then living at 18, Mount Street, Lambeth. He does not 
again appear at the Royal Academy until 1830, when he 
contributed “The Shrine” (No. 275), and resided at No. 
8, Abingdon Street, Westminster, a house since removed 
to make way for the great tower. His time, from 1827 
until about ten years later, was largely occupied by his 
travels in France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
Holland, where he supplied himself with materials for 
sO many pictures. Before the earlier of:these dates the 
painter joined the Society of British Artists, and ulti- 
inately became a Vice-President of that body. These 
distinctions he resigned in 1836-7, and offered himself 
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as @ candidate for an Associateship of the Royal 
Academy. In 1835 he exhibited at Somerset House 
“The Cathedral of Burgos” (359). In tho next year 

“In the Cathedral at Bayonne” (150), and 
“The Chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella, at Granada” 
(422). He lived at this date at 24, Mornington Place, 
Hampstead Road. In 1837 came “The Tower of the 
Giralda, Seville” (55); in 1838 “Granada” (296). In 
this year Roberts was elected an A.R.A., and in the 
month of August of the same year started for a tour 
in Egypt, Nubia, and Syria. The whole time occupied 
in this manner, including going and returning, was ten 
months; during this brief period he made many hun- 
dreds of sketches, mostly in pencil, at times slightly 
washed with water-colour. These were the staple of the 
labours of his after life. Many of them were elaborated 
to @ certain extent, reproduced on stone by Mr. L. 
Haghe, and published, in 1842, as “Sketches in the 
Holy Land, Egypt, etc.” This issue was in four folio 
volumes ; # smaller set has appeared at @ more recent 
date. The volumes contaim nearly two hundred and 
fifty subjects, and attained a singular degree of popu- 
larity at the time of their publication. The artist re- 
ceived what was then considered the enormous sum of 
£3000 for the copyright im these works. By way of 
still further displaying the i facility of the 
painter, let us say that there is mow in the Crystal 
Palace Picture Gallery @ series of Roberts’s works, the 
property of his son-in-law, Mr. Bicknell: two of them, 
representing “ Baalbec” and “ Philw,” were wrought in 
two hours each. 

In 1840 Roberts exhibited at the Royal Academy five 
pictures: ‘‘ The Greek Church of the Nativity at Beth- 
Iehem” (190), “Gate and Mosque at Cairo” (220), 
“The Dromos, or Outer Court of the Great Temple at 
Edfou” (292), “ Statuesof the Vocal Memmon onthe Plain 
of Thebes” (501), and “ Remains of the Portico of the 
Lesser Temple at Baalbec” (944). In this year his 
residence appears as 7, Fitzroy Street. In 1841 he 
was elected R.A. From this date the Academy list 
scarcely ever without the name of David 
Roberts. In 1849 came “ The Destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans” (290). This work was exhibited 
throughout the country, chromo-lithugraphed, and pub- 
lished, yielding a profit to the speculators of about 
£3000. It was damaged while on its travels, and sold 
at a comparatively small price. Im the executien of 
this work a characteristic and creditable piece of con- 
scientiousness on the part of the artist appeared. He 
had originally painted the sun setting behind the re- 
moved portion of the city, and trusted much for the 
effect of his work to its glowing and ominous-looking 
colour. On reflection, however, Roberts found that, 
according to the description of the siege and the known 
plan of the city, the sun would not be visible at that 
point at the time in question; he painted out the sun- 
set, and got his colour by representing the more pro- 
bable effect of @ conflagration in a distant part of the 
city. 

The pictures of metropolitan scenes, which are among 
the latest exhibited works of this artist, were parts of a 
series which he had commenced for Mr. Lucas, and 
were intended to display London as it is. Ten of the 
oil-sketches for this series have been made, and the 
general disposition of so many works may be considered 
as settled. On the very morning of his death the 
artist had been painting on one of the London scenes. 
This represents St. Paul’s and Ludgate Hill, taken 
before the railway viaduct marred the site, and from 
a spot which is a few yards to the westward of Bride 
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DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
The dome of the Cathedral and the spires of | 


Court. 
the churches compose finely. ‘The pictare is remarkably 
broad in disposition of light and shade; the whole 
street is filled with shadow; the taller edifices are in 
fall light. Much remains to be done to this work. 
When Roberts left his studio to go for the walk which 
was to be his last, this picture stood upside down on the 
easel, as he had placed it, as artists do, in order to study 
its effect. 

The idea of painting a series of pictures such as this 
was a favourite one with Turner in his later days; he, 
we believe, suggested it to Roberts, regretting that he 
could not do it himself. It remains yet to be carried 
out. What would we not give for representations of 
Venice in her glory, or of Elizabethan London, or Paris 
when Henry tvreigned? ‘The most complete collections 
of this artist’s works are in the hands of her Majesty, 
Mr. Bicknell, Lord Northwick, Lord Lansdowne, Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Baring, Mr. Burnand, and Mr. 
Caird of Greenock. There are two pictures by him in 
the Vernon Gallery, and three in the Sheepshanks 
Gift. Of late years Roberts’s pictures increased enor- 
mously in price. The “ Milan Cathedral” was sold by 
the artist, im 1857, for £850; im April 1860 it was 
re-sold for £1070.* 
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“ SyyonyMous terms !” exclaims the rash reader, at first 
glance. But that bringer of wisdom called “second 
thoughts” will reveal to him speedily that these terms 
have only the same relation as the genus to its species ; 
that all spelling is not necessarily right spelling, any 
more than all men are good men. 

Yet it does appear, on a review of popular use, as if 
they were fast drifting into synonyms; for people speak of 
“incorrect orthography,” as if it were possible for the 
same thing to be right and wrong together. Derivation 
would set them straight ina minute; but we don’t think 
enough of derivations. Quoth the “ Quarterly,” on a 
late occasion, “The commissioners have done all they 
can for spelling, in dignifying it with the title of 
orthography.” 

It is some little time since the world of British pa- 
rentage was startled by that Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners which declared how large a proportion 
of the candidates for public employments had failed in 
the elementary article of spelling. A greater lion in the 
way of the young aspirant did it prove than the mani- 
fold inflections of the Latin tongue, or the unknown 
quantities of algebra. The mind which could trace 
Cesar’s Gallic campaign through all the mazes of an 
extinct topography, and perchance make sport with the 
differential and imtegral calculus, was unequal to the 
emergency of ten lines of English dictation, and decidedly 
addicted to an illegal use ‘of phonetic principles. And 
our jatest educational authority, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the Condition of Public Schools in 
England, have no remedy to suggest for this state of 
things, nor can indicate how more effectively to teach 
the missing accomplishment. English theme-writing 
would bring to light all deficiencies in this respect, says 
their critic ; and parents should be requested to attend to 
the matter in the holidays: which shifts the trouble, 
certainly, but is not much help otherwise. 

Every one knows the story of the country gentleman 





* Our portrait is from a photograph by Ernest Edwards, to whom we 
Were also indebted for the excellent portrait of Thackeray, in No, 675. 
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who, being ill, and unable to go to a friend’s house, 
wrote a letter stating that he was laid up with the gout ; 
which letter was produced afterwards to show that his 
life was not insurable, until he proved that his ailment 
on the occasion was rheumatism, but that, finding him- 
self unable to cope with the difficulties of the word, he 
chose to write the easier one, though involving a some- 
what different signification. Such a gentleman. of the 
old school was present not long since at an examination 
of parish children, and horrified the ruling powers by 
exclaiming, when one little ignoramus spelled “solemn” 
after the manner “ sollim,” “And an uncommon good 
way it is! Couldn’t make a better attempt myself!” 
We fear that such commendation from the village lord 
had @ demoralizing effect on that spelling-class for some 
time thereafter. 

A curious fact is, that some persons seem to spell 
better by nature (apparently) than others can by all the 
rules of art and all the studying of dictionaries. It will 
generally be found that these are persons in whom tho 
memory of the eye is strongest—who have a keen remem- 
brance of the appearance of things. And we believe 
that in this faculty, more or less existent in every human 
mind, lies the key to any improvement in the art of 
acquiring orthography. Not through the ear or by the 
tongue, but through the eye, teach spelling. The look 
of the word im print must be reproduced by the pen, 
once that the eye is properly conversant with its ap- 
pearance. Almost any one, of the commonest education, 
is struck with a strangely-spelt word in a book, though 
perhaps he will commit precisely (yet with an uneasy 
sense of defect) the same offence on paper. But here 
the connection between perception and performance, 
between eye and hand, has not been properly trained. 
We should suppose that exercises in dictation and in 
copying would be the best mods of doing this. The 
weary columns of spelling-books are certainly not the 
best mode. What pupil sits down to learn a French 
spelling-book P Is there such a thing in existence as a 
Latin or Greek spelling-book? And when these lan- 
guages can be learned correctly, and written correctly, 
without such intervention, wherefore is the cumbrous 
expedient considered absolutely necessary in our own 
tongue P 

It may be said, because there is no tongue so compo= 
site, and no spelling so various. This is true. The in- 
consistencies are marvellous. Witness the foreigner in 
the railway train who declares he has had “a ver bad 
passage: it was so ver row.” All the English present 
smile, and he is informed that “rough” is invariably 
pronounced as “ ruff.’ After leaving the train, he in- 
quires of a countryman for the “ Plough” inn, to which 
he has been directed by letter, and, putting his new pro- 
nunciation in practice, he calls it the “ Piuff.” 

*T am going to Mr. Chol-mon-del-ey’s, and I am to 
turn up by the Pluff.” When the countryman knows 
of no such places he gets irritated. “ Ah, bah! you 
must be a stranger!’ ‘I was born and bred in this 
parish,” says Hodge; ‘and there ain’t no Pluff here, nor 
no sich gentleman as Mr. Chow-chol, or whatever you 
call him. I tell you there ain’t. What! wasn’t I born on 
Squire Chumley’s estate, and didn’t I live ostler seven 
years at the ‘ Plough,’ there?” 

This story, told in an old magazine, is not too ridicu- 
lous to have really happened. Further »n7zled must 
have been the Frenchman, whenever he met with the 
other varieties of that termination “ough,” such as 
* cough,” “through,” “ though,” where the similar spell- 
ing is no guide whatever to the sound. The one value 
of the phonetic system would be in such cases. Proper 
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names might be also advantaged by it; though certainly 
“Dursby” is not at all so picturesque as De Eresby, 
“Beever” as Belvoir, or “ Beecham” as Beauchamp. 
Yet has “ Brighthelmstone” gained by the transition to 
“ Brighton.” How very strangely popular pronunciation 
can disguise the derivation of a name is shown in some 
instances imported from Canada. The effort to be pho- 
netic has altered the Chapeau-Dieu mountain, at the head 


of Fundy Bay, and so called from the “hat” of clouds 


ever resting on it, into the uncouth “Shepody ;” two 
spots on the river Ottawa, called respectively “ Les Che- 
neaux,” and “ Les Chats,” have become “The Snows” 
and “The Shaws.” Our own Shotover Hill is supposed 
to be in reality “ Chiteau-vert.” 

“The intention of the written word,” says Archbishop 
Trench, “that which presides at its first formation, the 
end whereunto it is a mean, is, by aid of symbols agreed 
on before, to represent to the eye, with the greatest 
accuracy which is possible, the spoken word.” 

This were ideally perfect spelling. But the learned 
philologist goes on to say, that, inasmuch as marks of 
imperfection and infirmity cleave to all human perform- 
ances, this of writing is no exception; all alphabets are 
incomplete, having superfluous letters, dubious letters, 
and being deficient in letters. ‘The voice is so won- 
derfully fine and flexible an organ, is able to mark such 
subtle and delicate distinctions of sound, and so infinitely 
to modify and vary those sounds, that, were an alphabet 
complete as human art could make it, dis it possess 
eight-and-forty instead of four-and-twenty letters, there 
would still remain a multitude of sounds which it could 
only approximately give back.” 

Hence every system of phonetic spelling must be a 
failure. It furthermore supposes something which does 
not exist—a standard of pronunciation in which all 
acquiesce. We imagine that there would be a super- 
fluity of the letter “z” in any phonetic efforts of a 
Somersetshire man, and strange intercalations of “ h’s” 
and “r’s” in those of a Cockney. ‘The Fonetic Nuz” 
itself embodied a difficulty, for not everybody pronounces 
“news” as here written. Its columns were resembling 
Swedish rather than English, in the little curls adorning 
some compound letters, and the numerous “k’s.”’ One 
did not like to see old familiar “when” inverted into 
“hwen,”’ which savours of Chinese. The revolution 
proposed was as great in language as universal equality 
would be in our social system. The latter would obli- 
terate all noble genealogies of persons, the former all 
those of words. As Dr. Trench eloquently observes in 
another of his works, “Words have now an ancestry ; 
and the ancestry of words, as of men, is often a very 
noble part of them, making them capable of great things, 
because those from whom they are descended have done 
great things before them; but this would deface their 
escutcheon, and bring them all to the one ignoble level. 
Now they are often translucent with their idea, as an 
alabaster vase is lighted up by a lamp placed within it. 
In how many cases would this inner light be then 
quenched? They have now a body and a soul, and the 
soul looking through the body ; oftentimes, then, nothing 
but the body, not seldom nothing but the carcass, of the 
word would remain.” 

No mere modern idea is this of phonetic spelling. Lord 
Bacon enters his protest against it as “an unprofitable 
subtlety.” Dean Swift’s practical sense declares that 
“a foolish opinion has of late years been advanced, that 
we ought to spell exactly as we speak, which, beside 
the obvious inconvenience of utterly destroying our 
etymology, would be a thing we should never see an end 
of. Not only the several towns and counties in England 
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have a different way of pronouncing, but even here in 
London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another*in the city, and a third in the 
suburbs; and in a few years it is probable these will all 
differ from themselves, as fancy or fashion shall direct ; 
all which, reduced to writing, would entirely confound 
orthography.” The plan has been tried in France, like- 
wise, with the result of rejection. 

Any system of spelling from sound, invented during the 
last century, should have made us much “ obleeged,” and 
given us a cup of “tay,” and talked of our “ greet” men. 
The greengrocer’s girl, who, when asked for water- 
cresses, replied loftily, “‘ Oh, you mean water-creases,” 
and the Irish peasant-child, who spells “ t-r-e-e,” but 
believes those letters to be “three,” would require a 
phonography similarly erroneous in this century. 

Still, there is in all language a tendency to assimilate 
its spelling to its sounds. Dean Swift says it “ maimed” 
the English tongue in his time. A transmutation is 
always going on. We can hardly know now, when 
“brand-new” is almost continually spelt “bran-new,” that 
the reference is to the fire (brand), and that something 
bright and fresh from the forge is meant. “ Currants” do 
not carry in their physiognomy now their place of birth, 
Corinth. ‘ Cocks-comb,” the olden spelling, reminded 
those stigmatised therewith that the court-fool used 
formerly wear the comb of acock as his emblem. When 
“ savage” was spelt “ salvage,” the Latin scholars quickly 
connected it with “silva,” a wood. When “ forty” was 


always “fourty,” its arithmetic of “ four-tens” lay em-° 


bodied to sight. Hundreds of changes such as these 
have taken place within a short period—whether ad- 
vantageously in every case is open to doubt. 

Of course it is the literature of a language that fixes 
its orthography. At the beginning of the reign of the 
printing press the differences of spelling were per- 
petual. In two years, between 1534 and 1536, we find 
Tyndal himself making countless changes in his New 
Testament, altering “ receave” to “receyue,” “ everlast- 
inge” to “ everlasting,” “ moche” to “ muche,” “ frendes” 
to “ frindes,” etc., without apparent reason or principle 
to guide him. Few relics of such uncertainty remain 
for us, unless in words like “ Mahometan” (varied into 
Mohamedan and Muhammedan)—foreign names, re- 
specting which travellers use their own sweet will. 
With the long s’s we dismissed spelling like “ smoak, 
murther, chrystal” (the “ch” connecting us better 
with the Greek), “ prophane, scepter, barricado” (indi- 
cating its Spanish origin), “ centinel, aukward, controul, 
havock.” The ground is still disputed between “ bur- 
then” and “ burden,” “ steadfast” and “ stedfast.”’ 

A band of innovations are making way on the other 
side of the Atlantic, which may cross to us some day. 
They tend chiefly to economy in the use of letters; as 
“traveler, counselor, modeling, marvelous, rivaled, wor- 
shipers ;” and “labor, rancor, vigor, humor, neighboring, 
harbor, clamor, endeavored, behavior ; pickax, physicing” 
(the last elision on a false principle, as ¢ before i must 
be always soft). Yet, in other cases, the Americans 
admit superfluous letters, as “skillful,” “fulfill ;” but they 
save the atom of space between two words by the clumsy 
compound “ forever.” Other changes seem an effort after 
phonetic spelling, as “theater, meager, center, mantel” 
(for a cloak), “ practiced, skeptic, pretense, defenseless, 
embassador.”” Whether many of these will find a home on 
British soil we cannot say; probably we shall prefer to 
be the authors of our own innovations. 

It will be perceived how much more there is in spelling 
than merely the accordance of the letters of a word with 





the received standard. History of races and of things lie 
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under a knot of syllables. Words can be questioned, and 
can give the truest answers of where they have been, and 
what they have been doing, long ere their present occu- 
piers stood on the face of the earth. As aclever author 
says, words are “coins which bear the image and super- 
scription of ancient and modern intellectual dynasties ; 
and in virtue of this possession acquisitions are in our 
power which none could have attained to, were it not 
that the gold of Truth, once dug out of the mine, circu- 
lates more and more widely among mankind.” To which 
we may add (without intending the least of an anti- 
climax), that bad spelling is the means of clipping and 
defacing these golden and far-descended coins ; so that 
an angel of Queen Elizabeth will seem no more than a 
battered bit of metal, unshapely and illegible. 





OTTAWA. 


Tue Ottawa, or Grand River of Canada, derives its 
source from innumerable lakes and tributaries in the 
midst of that little-known region lying to the north and 
east of Lake Nipissing and French River, in about the 
forty-eighth degree of north latitude, and flows broadly 
though circuitously for about four hundred miles, until 
it falls into the St. Lawrence, at the island of Montreal, 
by two channels, one on either side. 

Montreal Island, thus formed at the confluence of the 
Ottawa branches with the St. Lawrence, is the highest 
point of ship navigation from the ocean. 

Montreal, some seventy years ago, was the Ultima 
Thule of Canadian civilization, and, save rarely by 
hunters or fur-traders, the waters of the Ottawa were 
undisturbed by the white man; and here the Indian, in 
his birch-bark canoe, was supreme. The Ottawa is 
celebrated for its numberless and varied falls and rapids, 
amongst which the most striking and grand is that 
named by the early French pioneers the Chaudiére,* or, 
as it is more generally called by the rough boatmen 
who now use the river, the “ Big Kettle.” This fall 
occurs about one hundred and twenty miles above the 
island of Montreal. For some miles above the “Big 
Kettle” there are numerous chutes, or rapids, which 
indicate how great is the incline of the river; and these 
chutes add to its force and flow, and augment it for its 
grand rush at the Chaudiére, where it falls perpen- 
dicularly some twenty feet over a bluff limestone rock. 
At this spot the river is about four hundred yards 
wide, and to only a part of the fall does the term 
“ chaudiére ” apply—viz., to a gap about two hundred 
feet wide and three hundred long, indenting back or 
up the river; and it is within this gap, or kettle, that 
the waters of the Ottawa foam and boil, surging in 
large yeasty masses back and forth, from side to side, 
until eventually it escapes in a mountain of foam, and 
directly expands to half a mile in width just below. 
The banks above the falls are nearly level, but at and 
below the Chaudiére limestone walls rise perpendicularly 
on the south side to a precipitous altitude of two or 
three hundred feet ; whilst on the north they lessen off 
abruptly in about half a mile toa plain. The scenery 
here—the heights covered with waving hemlocks and 
dark pines, the fall and foam of the Chaudiére, the 
undulating banks on the northern shore, the abrupt 
precipices on the south—is said to be unsurpassed in 
Canada, or even in America. Here the hunters or fur- 
traders had to pause; for it was impossible for them to 
attempt the navigation higher; and here they tramped 





* Chaudiére—copper, boiler, etc, 
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out a portage on the northern bank, of eight miles in 
length, across which they carried their canoes, etc., to 
the quiet waters above the Chaudiére and its rapids, the 
portage being about one-third the distance of the water- 
way, had that been practicable, though the carrying the 
canoes and traps was looked upon as the heaviest work 
of the journey. 

About the close of the last century a Mr. Wright, of 
Boston, who was either tired of his native town, his 
native State, or possessed of a desire of gain, wander- 
ing in search “of a location,” came with his party to 
the portage of Chaudiére, and here he determined to 
settle. 

Land was cheap in those days, and Mr. Wright easily 
obtained a grant to large tracts of land upon both sides 
of the river from the Canadian Government. 

With the aid of a couple of Indians he explored the 
land, and decided that that on the south side was unfit 
for town or farm; that on the north side was pro- 
nounced better; and about a mile from the portage 
landing, close to the Chaudiére Falls, Mr. Wright planted 
his village, and called it Hull. 

The site once determined, no time was lost by the 
sturdy pioneers in building their log huts and necessary 
buildings upon it. 

Much privation and continuous toil are usually the lot 
of new settlements, and Hull, or Wrightstown, as it was 
often called, was no exception to the rule. Its nearest 
market as well as settlement was Montreal ; and although 
this might be easily reached, the current carrying the 
canoe down, yet the return trip required a “long and a 
strong pull” to get home again. 

Mr. Wright and his followers did not consign all the 
trees they felled in their clearings to the fire: they 
lumbered, and thus became, as well as farmers, dealers 
in pine, as are all the settlers upon the Ottawa to this 
day. An impetus was thus given in this quarter to the 
timber trade of Canada; and each year immense rafts 
were floated down, through many dangers, to Quebec 
in the spring, which were disposed of for necessaries 
required at the settlement. With the growth of trade 
came an increase of immigration; and the town of Hull 
soon became a “ fixed fact.” 

As before stated, though not appreciating the soi 
upon the southern shore, Mr. Wright secured a large 
extent of it, thinking that some day or other it might 
be useful; but he looked upon his town upon the north 
side as being the only place which would ever be of any 
importance as a town. 

Hull steadily grew. The lumber trade was not now 
confined to the old pioneers. Voyagewrs sent by Quebec 
merchants, French Canadians, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, intent upon cutting pine, thronged to the Ottawa. 
The trees fell before the vigorous blows of the new- 
comers, who plied their axes right and left, and behind 
the town of Hull, whilst untouched and uncared for, 
almost unnoticed, towered up the southern hills in 
sullen dignity. 

Cash was scarce in Hull, but there was any amount 
of credit; and Mr. Wright—or rather, the Wrights, for 
by this time his family had grown up—paid the lum- 
berers in either of three ways for their labour—* store 
pay” (t.e., goods), “rum,” or “land.” Three-fourths of 
the labourers preferred the two first; the more prudent _ 
one-fourth took the latter. 

One day Mr. Wright had a settlement of accounts 
with an Irishman named Sparks, a sober, steady work- 
man, though not very bright. He had been ox-teamster: 
for many years for Mr. Wright; and now, for the first 





time, they came to have a settlement, when it was found 
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that two hundred dollars were due to Mr. Sparks. 
Cash was out of the question; nor did the creditor 
expect coin in payment: 

“ You will take land for this P” said Mr. Wright. 

“Where is the land?” said Mr. Sparks. 

“ Let me see,” said Mr. Wright, as he arranged all the 
lots and their occupants in a mental map; “all the land 
is pretty well taken up, unless you go back of the 
Gateneau”’—a river some distance behind Hull. 

“ I won’t go back there,” said Mr. Sparks, doggedly. 

“ Or up the lake.” 

“How could I live up there?” remonstrated Mr. 
Sparks : “not a living soul widhin miles av me ?” 

“ Well, then, what do you say to the land across the 
river ?” 

Mr. Sparks flew out of the office in a burst of uncon- 
trollable rage, and there was no settlement on that day. 
The poor man, thinking that his wages were lost, wan- 
dered across the river : he examined the land, and found, 
as he expected, plenty of rock, plenty of sand, and plenty 
of swamp. Higher up, however, he found a piece of 
soil which he thought he might make something of, 
near to one of the upperrapids. He recrossed the river, 
and again appeared in Mr. Wright’s office. 

“Did ye make up yer mind what land I am to get ?” 
demanded Mr. Sparks, sternly. 

“Unless you take some near the Gateneau, or up the 
lake, as I offered you before,” said Mr. Wright; “I 
have no other, except across—hem He saw that 
Mr. Sparks stood his ground, so he continued : “ Til tell 
you what I'll do, too, besides, Sparks—I’ll give you a 
yoke of oxen in; and I’m sure, in spite of all people say 
about the banks opposite, you'll get on.” 

Mr. Sparks was pleased at the offer of the oxen. 

“Well,” said he, “I won’t go to Gateneau, or up the 
lake; and, as I can’t do better, I suppose we'll have to 
settle.” 

Years afterwards, the Canadian authorities wishing to 
find a channel in the interior for the conveyance of 
munitions of war to the upper lakes, as the St. Lawrence 
was too much exposed to the assaults of the Americans, 
inaugurated the scheme of the Rideau Canal. 

Mr. Sparks one day, in the year 1823, looking down 
from one of the highest precipices, was astonished by 
seeing a crowd of engineers, soldiers, and labourers 
advancing towards the bluffs. The hills were taken 
possession of as the ordnance property of the British 
Crown. The chief engineer charged with the construc- 
tion of the Ridean Canal and the appendant works was 
named By. The work went on fast; huts and labourers 
appeared in due proportion, as did shops and other 
necessary buildings; and these were built on either 
side of the hills, and, by way of joke, were called 
“Upper” and “Lower Town.” In time, as the strag- 
gling towns became more united by their buildings, 
they obtained a single designation, and, in compliment 
to the chief engineer, were called “ By-town”’—not a 
very high-sounding name, but one that spoke hopefully 
to Mr. Sparks, who owned all the land beyond the fall 
of the hills inward. <A bridge was thrown across the 
Chaudiére, connecting Hull or Wrightstown with By- 
town ; and, as the latter slowly grew, the other remained 
stationary. 

Years passed away, and still By-town grew larger and 
more populous, and suddenly, in its prosperity, it became 
ashamed of its name, and, by Act of Parliament, it was 
changed to that of the noble river which foamed and 
roared at its base. 

Money: flowed in upon Mr. Sparks; he no longer 
guided the oxen obtained with his land: he sold lots. 
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wet into a successful business, and was presently said to 
be worth haifa million of pounds sterling, for his town 
is looking wp. Hull, the place of early promise, is dead, 

In 1851 Ottawa had a. population of 8000. At the 
last census, in 1861, it numbered about 15,000, its popu- 
lation having nearly doubled in ten years. It is now the 
chief seat of the timber or lumber trade, as it is called, 
and there are upwards of seventy firms engaged in cut- 
ting timber on the banks of the Ottawa and its tribu- 
taries, and in transporting it to Quebec. Of the popu- 
lation a very large proportion are lumberers—French 
Canadians or Irish—which accounts for the large num- 
ber of Roman Catholics. Ottawa is connected by its 
river with Montreal, by rail with the St. Lawrence and 
other important districts, and with Kingston and the 
lakes by canal. A fine suspension-bridge crossing the 
river connects it with the towns and villages on the op- 
posite bank in Lower Canada. It is divided into the 
upper and lower towns, of which the former is the most 
striking. From the number of French caléche drivers, 
Canadian voyagew's or lumbermen, and Roman Catholic 
priests, it has a less English look than the other towns 
of the Upper Province. From its situation, Ottawa is 
one of the most healthy cities in America, though some- 
what bleak in winter. 

At length the question arose as to which of the 
towns of Canada should be the chosen site for the new 
houses of Parliament. The claims of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, were each strongly urged, and it was 
at last determined to refer the decision to the Queen. 
Her Majesty quickly and definitely settled it. The long 
despised hills, it was decided, should sustain the Parlia- 
ment buildings of united Canada. 

In 1861 the Prince of Wales, in his visit to Canada 
and the United States, laid the first stone of what 
promises to be the finest architectural pile upon the 
American continent, and in it may meet before very 
long the representatives from the Pacific Colonies, Van- 
couver’s Island, and British Columbia, and from those 
of the Atlantic, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
Whether the representatives of the United Confederation 
will adhere to the design of making Ottawa its capital 
remains to be seen. 

A scheme has lately been much discussed by the press 
and people of Canada—* The Ottawa and French River 
Navigation Project.” It would give, it is said, a navi- 
gable line of communication far removed from the fron- 
tier, between Montreal and Lake Huron, by way of the 
Ottawa and Matawan rivers, Lake Nipissingue, and 
French River. Even as a military work, this would be 
important, as by it gunboats could be taken in safety 
to the upper lakes in case of war. But its commercial 
advantages would be also great, thereby increasing the 
guarantees for peace. The distance between Liverpool 
and Chicago, vid Montreal, would be 760 miles shorter 
than by the Erie Canal and New York. By it the 
natural resources of the Ottawa valley would be deve- 
loped, and the Western and North-Western States of 
America be brought into greater union of common 
interests. 





BISHOP HATTO’S TOWER. 


As a frontispiece to a series of papers entitled “ The 
Idler on the Rhine,” we give a coloured picture of 
Bishop Hatto’s Tower, the doleful legend of which has 
been told by Southey, in his “Ballads and Metrical 
Tales.”* Hatto is said to have been Archbishop of 


* The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. Complete in One Volume. 
New Edition, with Notes. Longman & Co, 
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BISHOP HATTO’S TOWER. 


Mentz in the tenth century, when Otho the Great was 
emperor. 


The summer and autumn had been so wet, 
That in winter the corn was growing yet, 
"Tyas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground, 


Every day the starving poor 

Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 
For he had a plentiful last year’s store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish’d well. 


At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ;. 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there, 


Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock’d from far and near; 
The great barn was full as it could hold 

Of women and children, and young and old. 


Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And while for merey on heaven they call, 
He set fire to the barn and burnt them all, 


“« Tfaith ’tis an excellent bonfire |’? quoth he, 
“ And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 

Of rats that only consume the corn.”? 


So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man; 
But Bishop Hatto nover slept again, 


In the morning as he enter’d the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 


As he look’d there came a man from his farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 

“* My lord, I open’d your granaries this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.” 


Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be. 

** Fly! my lord bishop, fly,’’ quoth he; 

**Ten thousand rats are coming this way, ... 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday !”” 


**T’ll go to my tower on the Rhine,” replied he, 
“Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls are high and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong and the water deep.”’ 


Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten’d away, 

And he crost the Rhine withont delay, 

And reach’d his tower, and barr’d with care 
All the windows, doors, and loop-holes there. 


He laid him down and closed his eyes; ... 

But soon a scream made him arise; 

He started and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 


He listen’d and look’d; . . . it was only the cat; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear 

At the army of rats that were drawing near, 


For they have swam over tho river so deep, 
And they have climb’d the shore so steep, 
And up the tower their way is bent, 

To do the work for which they were sent. 


They are not to be told by the dozen or score, 

By thousands they come, and by myriads and more, 
Such numbers had never been heard of before, 
Such a judgment had never been witness’d of yore. 


Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 
As louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their tecth he could hear. 


And in at the windows and in at the door, 

And through the walls helter-skeliter they pour, 
And down from the ceiling and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 





They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop’s bones ; 

They gnaw’d the fiesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him f 





CHILDREN’S WILLS AND TEMPERS: 
WITH HINTS ON THEIR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


Tue following extracts from.a letter by the well-known 
correspondent of “'The Times,” S. G. O., may be read 
with profit by all parents :-— 

A time must come—and all a parent’s judgment is 
needed to determine when it has come—when advancing 
reason will ally itself to that growing spirit of independ- 
ence which is a part of our nature—well trained, the 
basis of life’s success; ill regulated, the bane. Little 
duties are heavy laws on little folk; things are to be 
done which are distasteful, others left undone which are 
very pleasant to a child. Too young to understand the 
wherefore of a command, as yet untaught in any severe 
penalty following on disobedience, we must expect re- 
bellion ; but let us not forget what is yet due to the 
ignorance of the little rebel. ‘To be angry with a child 
of tender years because it cannot sec as we see is folly. 
No less foolish is it to expect to convince it of evil before 
it has yet learnt to distinguish what makes right or 
wrong. I believe the sound principle is ever to claim 
obedience to the parent as a duty not to be questioned, 
and never to yield for one moment that position of com- 
mand which should reign all powerful to the age when 
advanced reason can be taught that parents govern 
children on principles derived from authority by which 
they themselves are governed. 

We must punish; the discretion with which we do it 
will greatly govern the amount which will be necessary. 
It should ever be a work seen to be one of sorrow; it 
should never be done hastily or angrily. The disposi- 
tions of children vary greatly. Their sensitiveness. to 
shame or pain do not vary more than do their disposi- 
tions to break out into degrees of open rebellion, or to 
offer a more or less sullen and more determined exhibi- 
tion of self-will. Asis the disease, so should the remedy 
be adapted to it. There are children so constitutionally 
violent, that they are easily made defiant of all the ordi- 
nary means of punishment; there are some so sensitive, 
and yet so self-willed, that, although they need strong 
control, what would be as a feather against others is to 
them as the rending of their little hearts; others are 
there of that strange sullen temper which seems deaf 
to all reproof, as it is proof against the effect of any 
mere bodily pain. To treat all alike is as foolish as-cruel ; 
the character of each has to be studied, and the symptoms 
of the individual firmly dealt with, according to that 
prudent judgment which may best apply itself to their 
particular features. 

There are those who say that a parent should never 
let achild gain the mastery for an hour; I say there are 
children with whom to contend at the time, beyond a 
certain limit, is only to do them physical harm and to 
gain no real moral advantage: it is better to let them 
see you retire with sorrow from the contest, to leave 
them for awhile to the disturbance of their better nature, 
and watch the moment when the storm has passed to 
win them to a sense of shame at their defiance of your 
authority, their affront to your love. Then to let the 
punishment be one which they shall see painful to your- 
self as to them—such as the withdrawing from them for 
@ time some of the evidence of your affectionate care for 
their pleasures ; thus many a little, proud, violent heart 
may be tamed to an obedience that no rod could have 
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commanded. Nature dealing with a child makes bodily 
pain a part of the discipline by which it is made careful 
in the use of its bodily powers. A broken nose from a 
fall on the nursery floor seems a hard measure dealt to 
the weakness of the child who chose to try and walk 
before it had scarcely learned to stand, and yet that 
bruising of the face will have taught a caution which 
may save it a worse fall from a too adventurous use of 
its early powers of locomotion. I would follow nature 
thus far; I would far rather make the flesh smart for a 
moment than seek to terrify the mind by a prolonged 
punishment of some other character, directed solely to 
affect some inward sense. The smart of the rod speaks 
to the occasion and then is silent ; solitude in the corner, 
with enforced silence, too long prolonged, breeds but too 
often a sullen temper; the dark closet begets a state of 
mind often sorely afflicting the criminal long after the 
crime has been pardoned and forgotten. 

In my opinion, with children, at least up to three or 
four years of age, toys, those bones of nursery conten- 
tion, should be the property of the nursery common- 
wealth. As such they may be made instrumental in the 
production of harmony, whereas, if they are the property 
of individuals, they are sure to beget discord at this 
early age. I think we err greatly in expecting the 
exercise of those virtues which proceed from a sense 
that property has its duties as well as its rights. To 
give a sense of possession, to the exclusion of all others, 
even in a toy, is to me questionable, when it is from the 
age of the possessor likely only to beget selfishness; the 
toy is coveted and cried for, perhaps attempts are made 
to take it by a still younger child, who is then punished 
or scolded for his larcenous disposition; the proprietor 
is thus often made selfish on a principle he cannot un- 
derstand; his brother made angry, still left covetous, 
by a process equally unintelligible to him. Once estab- 
lish an amiable feeling among all the members of the 
nursedom by a judicious use of a few toys in common, 
and you have gained a great step towards the amiable 
use of this kind of property, when- the time comes for 
each having his own to deal with as he will. And here 
let me say it is not wise to be very liberal in toys; the 
gifts, often repeated, of these artificial contrivances for 
the production of childisk pleasure are too apt to create 
jan unhealthy appetite for artificial amusement; they 
contract the powers of observation within an area in 
which little is real or useful; the old-fashioned wooden 
bricks encourage thought—the building which tumbles 
down gives impulse to contrivance to make it stand; 
the generality of toys for the very young are good of their 
kind, if used with moderation; they help out the child’s 
long days, but they should aid his efforts to find his own 
amusement, not supplant them. 

The habit of kind relations of for ever giving toys 
is not, however, so hurtful as that detestable habit of 
seeking to please children by for ever giving them things 
to gratify simply the sense of taste. The lump of sugar 
after the dose is excusable enough: it has a specific 
purpose to fulfil, in which it would fail did it not please 
by its taste; but this is no justification of that foolish 
custom which makes a bun or an orange the reward of 
virtue, but too often the bribe t6 cease rebellion. I 
admit that there is too much reason to believe that by 
nature we have a very strong predisposition toward 
cenfectionary, as we have also a certain amount of plea- 
sure in destruction; we do not, however, encourage 
children to wantonly smash toys, or cruelly put their 
fingers out to maim flies. It seems to me that in the 
matter of sugar, and all things to which it is an accom- 
paniment, or in which it is an element, we make it a 
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sort of “ Child’s Guide” to pleasure. I believe we thug. 
not only create a depraved taste, making children averse 
to really wholesome food, with “the sweet” in’ proper 
amount, but we pervert the sense of taste, and, by its 
abuse, make it morally injurious. I always think it a 
poor compliment to the children and their parents when 
those they visit at once storm them with cake. 

With these hints on the discipline of a nursery, I 
would at once end my task—one, I confess, I think any 
prudent mother of experience would have far better - 
performed; but I know I shall be accused of having 
evaded the most important topic—the religious teaching. 
It is with some reluctance I proceed to give a few 
opinions in this direction, for I fear my view will not 
be a popular one. Our great Divine Example and 
Teacher invited young children to come to him, lifted 
them, blessed them. I do not read anywhere that he 
expected great religions knowledge from them; but I 
do read that he commanded all to become, in matters of 
faith, as a little child. I cannot believe that he ever 
meant that very young children should have his religion 
ever before them as a hard lesson. My own view is 
this—children’s first feelings of reverence should be 
obtained as towards the earthly parents; as early as may 
be it should be instilled into their minds that these 
parents, to them so wise and powerful—and, it is to be 
hoped, good—daily serve and pray to an unseen Power, 
infinitely, wiser, more powerful, and better than them- 
selves. Invitation may then cautiously be given to the 
child to kneel as its parents kneel, and to offer some 
very short, most simple, prayer to God—the Being the 
parents worship. The child’s prayer should be strictly 
childish—a simple request for blessing on itself and 
those it loves. By degrees, and only so, should a pious 
mother give more and more light as to the duty of 


prayer and the reverence it demands, unfolding gradually 
the connection of man with his Maker; thus lifting the 
love and the principle of obedience in the child beyond 
the seen to the unseen Parent—not diminishing it as 
regards the former, but showing that this carries out 


the law of the latter. With equal caution—not as a 
hard lesson, but as one reverently and wisely given, and 
in all possible simplicity of language—the child may 
have such points of the Redeemer’s history impressed 
upon it as are the most likely to arrest its attention, 
avoiding that which, from its age, it cannot in any wise 
comprehend, displaying all—and how much is there !— 
it may well love to learn. I would ever avoid, at this 
early age, all religious teaching which, becoming weari- 
some as a mere lesson, is likely to set the heart against 
it as such. I would never seek to terrify by dwelling 
on those features of revelation which, to a mere child, 
must be full of dread; just tasting life, every physical 
and moral agency as yet scarce breaking through life’s 
soil, I would not bring up the Grave and Judgment to 
awe and to perplex, where, from the same book in which 
both are written, there is child’s food far more congenial 
and appropriate to a child’s understanding. 

Obtain reverence for the Unseen, fortified by your 
example as well as by your teaching ; tell of the beauty, 
and love, and mercy of the Redeemer, as shown in the 
passages you select from his life ; teach these holy things 
with reverence as if yourself felt them. A very young 
child will soon own their influence; you will have pre- 
pared the soil for seed requiring greater strength in it; 
the deeper mysteries of our common faith, the fuller 
after-teaching direct from the Scripture lessons, will be 
the more efficient for good in that they have not been 
taught until the child’s heart has been won to Him 
from whose blessing on them all our hope depends. 





